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veloping into a vast trading democracy, with
towns ftnd enterprises interdependent. Bruges
was the principal mart and depdt for cloths at
that time, and the Flemish members of the
Hanseatic League traded largely with London,
selling to the English the fine Flemish cloths,
and receiving in exchange the wools of England.
As early as 1220 there were Hanseatic mer-
chants residing in London; and in 1267
Henry III. granted permission for the settle-
ment of a considerable number of Hanse traders
in the city. There was no single country of
Europe capable of policing the seas, and but
for the Hanseatic federation international com-
merce would have been almost impossible.
State control of over-seas commerce was not
only inadequate, but almost non-existent, and
it fell to this important body of merchants to
formulate a maritime code, the spirit of which
has endured to this day.

Trade had become of such importance in
those Plantagenet times that it was more and
more utilised as a provider of revenue. Taxa-
tion of land was simple, because applied to a
thing of a fixed and certain value; but in
making assessments upon the profits of the
mercantile classes many difficulties presented
themselves, and, in the absence of any properly
devised fiscal scheme, the King often came
down upon the merchants and traders with
some sudden extortionate demand, and they
were to a large extent the victims of the royal
caprice.

The country was in the throes of both a
political and a commercial transition, the